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being that they talked so much of books and poems that neither did much work.
The poet's diary contains many entries, and his letters many references, concerning his great literary brother. He tells how, in 1832, Thackeray came to see him before returning to Devonshire: "He came very opportunely to divert my Blue Devils, notwithstanding we do not see very much of each other; and he has now so many friends (especially the Bullers) that he has no such wish for my society. He is as full of good-humour and kindness as ever." Yet they continued to correspond when Thackeray was abroad, and met frequently after his return until after 1848, or 1849, when they saw less of each other.
"I am going to his" [Spedding's] "rooms this very evening: and there I believe Thackeray, Venables, etc., are to be," Fitzgerald wrote on April 17, 1850. "I hope there is not a large assembly, for I get shyer and shyer, even of those I know." It is in this letter that he said, "Thackeray is in such a great world that I am afraid of him; he gets tired of me, and we are content to regard each other at a distance." But I do not believe Thackeray got tired of him. "I am glad you like it,'' the novelist wrote to him of Vanity Fair.
Perhaps the explanation of the less frequent letters and meetings is to be found as much in Fitzgerald*s shyness as in anything else.
But there never was any real coldness between them, and the memory of their younger days never faded. When Fitzgerald heard that Thackeray was about to cross the Atlantic to deliver the lectures, he at once exclaimed: "And so dear old Thackeray is really going to America. I must fire him a letter of farewell." And